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Labour  Laws  for  Women  in  Italy. 


Bt  Mrs.  Thomas  Oket. 

INTRODUCTORY:  EARLY  LEGISLATION. 

To  Venice  belongs  the  honour  of  having  opened  the  way 
for  protective  legislation  in  regard  to  labour  in  Italy,  for  as 
early  as  1284  a  statute  was  enacted  which  forbade  children  em- 
ployed in  the  Glass  Factories  to  work  with  emery  or  to  use 
colours  containing  lead. 

We  find  no  further  legislation  till  1843,  when  a  Royal 
order  was  promulgated  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia  forbidding 
the  employment  of  children  under  9  years  of  age  in  any  work- 
shop, and  under  fifteen  in  dangerous  trades.  The  duration  of 
children's  work  was  limited  to  10  hours  a  day  for  those  under 
12,  with  two  hours'  rest  in  two  equal  periods.  Also,  children 
were  not  to  be  set  to  work  in  tiring  or  cramped  positions,  nor 
were  children  from  9  to  12  years  old  permitted  to  work  at 
night.  Unfortunately,  even  these  very  mild  restrictions  were 
not  enforced  owing  to  the  want  of  official  inspection. 

Forty  years  passed  and  nothing  more  was  done,  with  the 
single  exception  of  a  law  passed  in  1859  relating  to  mines,  for- 
bidding the  employment  of  children  under  10  years  of  age 
below  ground.  Then,  in  1886,  another  law  was  passed  which 
repealed  that  of  1843.  ^7  the  ages  of  children  employed 
were  regulated;  they  were  required  to  be  furnished  with 
medical  certificates  and  work  books,  containing  all  particulars 
as  to  birth  and  parentage;  to  be  supplied  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
Commune  in  which  they  resided.  Registers  were  to  be  kept 
by  the  employers,  all  establishments  were  to  be  inspected 
and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  was 
to  present  a  report  every  year  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
Viie  report  to  deal  with  the  results  of  the  Inspectors'  visits;  the 
conditions  of  labour;  an  account  to  be  given  of  all  violations 
of  the  law  and  the  fines  imposed,  and  material  was  to  be  fur- 
nished upon  which  improvements  might  be  introduced.  The 
Bill  provided  that  the  King  might  by  Royal  decree  determine 
details  and  set  forth  what  industries  were  to  be  accounted  dan- 
gerous or  unhealthy.  It  dealt  exclusively  with  children ; 
women  were  not  legislated  for  till  1902, 
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INDUSTRIES. 

Silk  being  the  most  valuable  of  the  exports  of  Italy,  that 
industry  has  the  largest  number  of  operatives.  Out  of  172,000 
hands  employed,  19,000,  at  the  passing  of  the  Labour  Laws 
of  1902,  were  from  9  to  12  years  of  age,  34,000  from  12  to  15. 
The  adults  are  almost  exclusively  women,  and  they  work  under 
very  unhealthy  conditions.  You  see  emaciated  faces  the  colour 
of  earth.  Girls  are  kept  for  hours  on  their  feet  at  an  occupa- 
tion that  requires  constant  and  assiduous  attention,  and  in  a 
damp  and  hot  atmosphere  loaded  with  unwholesome  and 
nauseous  vapours  arising  from  the  vessels  in  which  the 
cocoons  are  steeped.  Some  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  the 
midst  of  an  irritating  dust.  As  a  consequence,  among  silk 
workers  grave  maladies  are  developed. 

In  the  Sulphur  Mines  of  South  Italy  the  conditions  are 
also  most  unhealthy,  and  in  the  other  Mineral  Mines  and  in 
Chemical  Works  women  and  children  are  employed.  In  the 
older  mines  where  no  machinery  is  used  it  has  always  been  the 
children's  work  to  carry  the  minerals  to  the  surface  on  their 
heads  or  shoulders. 

In  the  Cotton  and  Paper  Industries  the  largest  amount  of 
night  work  is  done.  The  cotton  mills  employ  more  than 
100,000  hands.  Most  of  the  night  work  is  carried  on  in 
establishments  where  machinery  is  used,  as  hand  work  done  by 
night  is  inferior  to  that  done  by  day.  Attempts  to  work  half- 
time  at  nights  have  not  been  successful,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  women  and  children  could  not  go  any  distance  to  and  from 
their  homes  in  the  dead  of  the  night,    (nel  cuor  della  notte.) 

Up  to  1902  Italy  had  only  three  Inspectors  of  Industries 
and  thirty-eight  Mine  Engineers,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
inspection  devolved  on  the  Police  (Carabinieri).  During  the 
two  years,  1899-1900,  54,446  visits  of  inspection  in  all  were 
made. 

By  its  interference  between  Capital  and  Labour,  and  thus 
making  practical  the  idea  that  "Social  legislation  and  Indus- 
trial progress  must  move  forward  in  parallel  lines,"  the  State 
has  had  great  difficulties  to  struggle  against. 

Italy  is  a  poor  country,  and  she  has  serious  competitors 
in  her  Silk  Trade.  Fifty  years  ago  Japan  exported  annually 
500  bales  of  silk;  now  she  equals  Italy  with  her  70,000.  In 
Japan  and  China  the  working  hours  are  longer,  the  pay 
smaller,  the  holidays  fewer,  the  children  employed  younger. 
All  this  Italy  has  to  contend  with. 

The  smaller  factories  of  the  three  principal  industries:  — 
Silk,  Sulphur  and  Cotton,  are  placed  in  remote  country  dis- 
tricts, difficult  of  access,  and  they  frequently  escape  inspection. 
Old  customs  are  clung  to,  which  are  hard    to    break,  one 
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strange  one,  in  the  spinning  industry,  being  that  of  obliging 
girls  under  15  years  of  age  to  commence  work  earlier  and  to 
leave  it  later  than  adults. 

THE  ACT  OF  1902 

which  regulates  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in 
factories,  workshops,  mines,  quarries  and  works  of  construc- 
tion, including  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  making  of 
roads, — with  a  further  Administrative  Order  in  1903,  and  a 
Modification  of  the  Act,  passed  in  July  of  this  year  (1907),  con- 
stitute the  Labour  Laws  now  in  force  affecting  women  and 
children. 

MINIMUM  AGE. 

By  the  Act  of  1902  and  the  Administrative  Order  of  1903, 
children  under  12  may  not  be  employed  in  factories,  work- 
shops, in  work  on  the  roads,  or  in  surface  work  of  mines  and 
quarries.  Children  under  13  may  not  be  employed  under- 
ground, and  no  woman  of  any  age  may  be  employed  under- 
ground. Children  under  15  may  not  be  employed  in  work  that 
is  dangerous  or  unhealthy.  A  Royal  decree,  based  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Health  and  the  Council  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  may  determine  what  industries  are 
dangerous  and  unhealthy,  and  also  grant  permission  under 
safeguards  for  the  employment  of  girls  imder  age, 

HOURS  OF  WORK. 

Children  above  10,  but  under  12  years  of  age  may  not 
work  for  more  than  8  hours  out  of  the  24.  Children  of  12,  but 
under  16  years  of  age,  may  not  work  for  more  than  11  hours 
and  women  of  any  age  for  not  more  than  12  hours.  But  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Hygiene,  may,  excep- 
tionally and  temporarily,  allow  children  of  12  years  of  age,  but 
under  16,  to  work  for  12  hours  out  of  the  24,  if  technical  and 
economical  conditions  require  it.  The  Hours  of  Work  must 
be  posted  up  either  at  the  entrance  of  all  establishments  or  in  a 
position  where  they  can  be  easily  read. 

NIGHT  WORK. 

Night  work  from  8  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  in  winter  and  from  9 
p.m.  to  5  p.m.  in  summer,  is  prohibited  to  boys  under  15  and 
to  girls  and  women  of  any  age.  If,  however,  the  work  is 
divided  into  shifts,  it  may  begin  at  five  in  the  morning  and  con-r 
tinue  to  II  at  night.  During  the  first  five  years  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  law,  the  prohibition  of  night  work  did  not  apply  to 
girls  over  15  and  to  women  already  engaged  in  such  work. 
By  the  Modification  of  the  Law  (1907)  the  prohibition  of  night 
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work  to  women  is  prorogued  to  December  31,  1907,  under 
certain  conditions,  in  order  to  allow  of  changes  in  the  indus- 
trial plant.  The  prohibition  is  to  take  place  gradually,  and  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Hygiene,  may  issue  special 
regulations  in  regard  to  night  work  in  certain  localities. 

INTERVALS  OF  REST  AND  SUNDAYS 

Children  and  women  of  any  age  are  to  be  allowed  one  or 
more  intermediate  periods  of  rest,  such  rests  to  make  up  one 
hour  when  they  have  worked  more  than  6  hours,  but  not  8 ;  an 
hour  and  a  half's  rest  when  they  have  worked  more  than  8 
hours,  but  not  11 ;  two  hours  rest  when  they  have  worked  over 
II  hours.  In  no  case  may  children  or  women  under  age  work 
more  than  6  hours  without  interruption.  Women  of  whatever 
age,  and  children  up  to  15  years  of  age,  must  have  one  entire 
day  of  rest  (24  hours)  every  week.  But  in  the  Silk  Industry, 
during  the  period  of  the  steaming  of  the  cocoons,  the  weekly 
holiday  need  not  be  accorded  to  all  workers  simultaneously. 

WORK  BOOKS. 

No  child  under  15  or  woman  under  age  may  be  employed 
who  is  not  furnished  with  a  work  book  (libretto  di  lavoro)  and 
a  medical  certificate  written  in  the  book,  declaring  that  he  or 
she  is  healthy  and  adapted  to  the  proposed  work.  The  book 
must  indicate  the  date  of  the  applicant's  birth,  the  parents' 
names,  whether  vaccinated  or  not,  and  show  that  he  or  she 
has  gone  through  the  Elementary  School  Course.*  The  Sani- 
tary Officer  of  the  Commune  must  make  the  necessary  medical 
examination  and  issue  the  certificate  in  the  book  without 
charge  to  the  operative. 

Employers  must  keep  special  lists  of  all  operatives  subject 
to  the  provision  of  the  law,  and  must  present  annual  reports 
to  the  proper  authorities. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Children  and  young  women  under  age  must  be  medi- 
cally examined,  either  by  the  Health  Officer  of  the  Commune 
or  by  some  medical  man  chosen  by  the  Commune.  In  the 
case  of  girls  under  age,  medical  examinations  must  only  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  a  relation  or  woman  friend.  The 
doctor  must  declare  in  the  certificate  that  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  child  or  girl  under  age  is  fitted  for  the  manual  work  speci- 
fied without  injury  to  physical  development,  and  he  must  also 

*The  Elementary  School  Course  comprehends  the  primary  ideas  of  the 
duties  of  a  man  and  of  a  citizen  :  Reading,  writing,  the  rudiments  of  the 
Italian  language ;  arithmetic  and   the  metrical  system. 
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state  the  work  that  the  person  examined  is  not  fitted  for.  The 
medical  examination  must  be  repeated  each  time  the  Govern- 
ment Inspector  reports  that  the  state  of  health  of  a  child  or 
girl  under  age  does  not  permit  of  the  work  engaged  in  being 
continued.  The  Officer  of  Health  at  his  periodical  visits  must 
satisfy  himself  that  no  child  or  girl  under  age  is  suffering  from 
a  contagious  complaint. 

MOTHERS. 

Women  may  not  return  to  work  under  one  month  after 
the  birth  of  a  child,  or,  even  if  they  bring  a  certificate  from 
the  Health  Officer  of  the  Commune  in  which  they  reside,  say- 
ing that  they  can  do  so  without  prejudice  to  their  health,  not 
under  three  weeks. 

In  factories  and  workshops  where  at  least  50  women  are 
employed,  a  special  room  connected  with  the  establishment 
must  be  set  apart,  where  they  can  feed  their  infants  from  time 
to  time.  And  where  there  are  fewer  than  50  employed,  they 
must  be  permitted  to  go  outside  to  nurse,  and  such  intervals 
are  not  to  count  as  periods  of  rest. 

FINES  FOR  VIOLATING  THE  LAW. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry 
and  Commerce  to  see  this  Act  carried  into  effect  by  means  of 
the  Inspectors  of  Industry,  the  Engineers  and  Assistant  Engin- 
eers of  Mines,  and  the  Carabinieri.  Such  employers  who  break 
the  laws  relating  to  (i)  age  limit,  (2)  keeping  the  work  book, 
(3)  the  regulations  as  to  night  work,  (4)  the  hours  of  work, 
and  (5)  employing  women  too  soon  after  child  birth,  will  be 
punished  with  fines  up  to  50  lire  (£2)  for  each  person  so  em- 
ployed ;  but  the  total  amount  of  the  fine  is  not  to  exceed  5,000 
lire  (£200). 

For  breaking  the  law  about  special  rooms  for  nursing 
mothers  and  for  neglecting  to  have  the  Act  posted  up  in  the 
workshop  where  all  may  easily  read  it,  the  fine  shall  be  from  50 
to  500  lire  (£2  to  £20).  All  such  fines  will  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  National  Fund  to  provide  for  the  operatives  in  old 
age,  or  whenever  they  become  incapable  of  work. 

INSPECTION. 

The  failure  of  former  laws  to  protect  child  and  woman 
labour  has  been  owing,  as  has  been  said,  to  want  of  the  neces- 
sary inspection.  What  inspection  there  was  did  not  proceed  in 
an  uniform  manner.  For  ''whereas"  (quoting  from  the  Re- 
port of  Signor  Luigi  Rava,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry 
and  Commerce,  1905)  ''in  many  workshops  visits  were  repeated 
with  excessive  frequency,  in  others,  and  those  not  less  import- 
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ant,  the  surveillance  was  less  active,  and  in  some  cases,  nulla," 
i.e.,  not  undertaken  at  all. 

THE  WORKING  OF  THE  ACT  OF  1902. 

The  Act  came  into  operation  in  July,  1903,  and  since  then 
from  time  to  time  different  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  Industry 
and  Commerce  have  presented  Reports  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  applied; 
the  penalties  imposed,  and  lists  of  persons  who  have  broken 
the  law;  also  statements  of  the  manner  in  which  the  law  may 
be  evaded  and  suggestions  how  to  prevent  such  abuses,  and 
generally  all  statistical  and  other  information  that  can  be  of 
use  in  making  known  the  position  of  affairs  and  making  it 
possible  to  introduce  improvements  in  the  law. 

In  the  first  of  these  Ministerial  Reports  it  is  stated  that  the 
law  came  into  operation  with  much  difficulty,  but  that  it  had 
been  effective,  and  had  worked  without  too  great  an  incon- 
venience, owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  administered 
and  to  the  sense  of  justice  shown  by  the  permanent  Committee 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  Labour — a  Committee  composed  of 
Representatives  of  the  Industrial  and  Labouring  Classes  and 
of  those  interested  in  the  application  of  the  law. 

In  the  mineral  districts  of  Caltanissetta  and  Girgenti,  in 
Sicily,  the  most  flagrant  contraventions  occurred;  here  child- 
ren had  been  admitted  under  the  prescribed  age  and  employed 
at  forbidden  work,  such  as  charging  and  emptying  the  furnaces 
in  the  sulphur  works. 

In  the  Silk  and  Cotton  Industries  the  intermediate  rest 
presented  the  greatest  difficulty.  From  October,  1903,  to 
April,  1906,  137  firms,  persons  or  communes  asked  for  relaxa- 
tion of  the  law.  Each  case  was  considered  on  its  own  merit 
by  the  Permanent  Committee. 

During  November  and  December,  1906,  484  visits  were 
made  by  Inspectors  to  435  establishments  in  which  there  were 
25,780  operatives.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  women  and  children  were  working.  In 
Brescia,  in  very  few  establishments  were  all  the  laws  relating 
to  women  and  children  obeyed.  In  Turin  they  were  rarely 
applied,  and  that  not  only  by  the  industrial  but  by  the  local 
authorities.  In  many  municipalities  there  was  no  register 
kept,  and  children  were  being  employed  under  12  years  of  age, 
especially  in  little  country  places  where  the  mayor's  secre- 
tary had  listened  to  the  pleadings  of  the  parents. 

The  most  common  offences  were  always  the  non-keeping 
of  the  work  books  (libretti)  and  the  omission  of  the  medical 
certificate.  Most  of  the  fines  are  for  these  contraventions. 
The  Inspectors  report  that  the  hygienic  conditions  are  usually 
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good  and  that  where  the  laws  are  broken  it  is  almost  always 
for  want  of  knowledge  or  of  good  advice  {mancanza  di 
consigli),  and  not  at  all  owing  to  ill-disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  employers  (a  cattiva  volontd  di  essi)  and  this  is  especially 
true  in  small  industries. 

A  summary  of  the  Report  issued  in  the  spring  of  1907  will 
give  further  instances  of  the  working  of  the  Act.  In  April 
(1907)  the  Inspectors  made  569  visits  to  524  workshops  that 
employed  34,031  operatives.  Again,  complaints  are  frequent 
about  the  want  of  medical  certificates.  In  Brescia  many  work 
books  had  been  issued  to  children  whose  physical  development 
was  so  much  arrested  that  several  industries  had  refused  to 
accept  them.  In  Turin  work  books  were  issued  to  children 
under  12  years  of  age.  The  Milan  District  was  also  guilty  in 
this  respect,  nor  had  nursing  rooms  been  provided  as  the  law 
requires.  The  weekly  rest  was  generally  observed  in  big 
establishments,  but  not  in  the  small  ones,  especially  in  tailors' 
workshops. 

MATERNITY  FUNDS  (CASSE  DI  MATERNITA). 

In  order  to  provide  for  operatives  who  are  mothers,  dur- 
ing the  compulsory  month  of  absence  from  work,  the  Act  of 
1902  contemplated  the  institution  of  a  National  Fund  for  this 
purpose.  An  investigation  by  the  Labour  Department  was 
set  on  foot  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  women  likely  to  benefit  by  such  a  fund 
and  how  great  was  its  necessity,  and  an  official  bulletin  giving 
the  results  of  the  enquiry  was  published  in  1904.  In  one  year 
2654  establishments  were  visited,  the  Inspectors  seeing  172,365 
women  workers.  It  was  shown  how  much  maternity  needed 
protection  by  the  high  death  rate  among  infants  in  the  first 
year  of  existence,  and  in  a  Parliamentary  Return  the  figures 
of  45  births  per  annum  per  1000  operaie-anno*  from  15  to  54 
years  of  age  is  contrasted  with  the  almost  three  fold  average 
of  120  lyings-in  per  1000  women  of  the  same  age  from  all 
classes.  Voluntary  funds  were  raised  to  meet  the  need;  the 
first  one  being  that  established  in  Turin  formed  by  outside  sub- 
scriptions and  contributions  from  the  workers  themselves,  the 
latter  amounting  to  6  lire  (4/9!)  a  year,  and  the  grant  during 
abstension  from  work  being  one  shilling  a  day  for  40  days, 
of  which  part  is  given  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  mothers  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
fund,  their  required  contribution  being  more  than  they  could 
afford.  Rome  has  also  a  similar  fund.  Milan,  too,  has  its 
fund,  with  a  very  elaborate  scale  of  contributions  according 

*A  thousand  women  working  one  year  correspond  to  890  operaie-anjzo,  an  ab- 
stract expression  which  denotes  the  effective  presence  of  one  working  woman 
unit  for  one  whole  year  in  the  factory. 
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to  the  age  and  earnings  of  the  members.  At  an  exceedingly 
trifling  cost  they  are  able  to  pay  in  from  their  earliest  years, 
and  are  entitled  to  receive  grants  augmented  by  outside  sub- 
scriptions on  the  birth  of  every  child.  But  the  feeling  of  social 
reformers  was  all  for  a  national  undertaking,  and  in  May, 
1905,  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Signor  Rava,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  for  the  institution  of 
such  a  fund.  The  Bill  is  of  especial  interest,  as  there  is  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  in  other  countries.  As  the  Minister  said  when 
introducing  it,  they  were  venturing  on  unexplored  ground  and 
must  proceed  with  prudence,  the  first  timid  step  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  ever  more  and  more  bold,  so  as  not  to  retard 
by  too  great  haste  the  attainment  of  their  aims. 

The  idea  was  to  found  one  or  more  of  these  funds,  but  the 
present  Bill  provides  only  for  one.  As  it  is  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  1902  Bill,  it  applies  only  to  women  workers  that 
come  under  that  law.  It  is  based  on  a  most  careful  calculation 
of  the  general  earnings  of  women  from  15  to  54.  Women 
who  work  at  home  are  not  included  under  this  Bill,  nor  those 
employed  by  the  State,  the  latter  being  already  provided  for. 

According  to  Article  /,  its  seat  will  be  in  Rome,  and  it  will 
be  administered  by  the  National  Insurance  Fund  for  accidents 
and  old  age.  Certificates  and  all  other  necessary  document* 
will  be  exempted  from  taxation  and  issued  free. 

Article  2.    The  fund  shall  be  supported  by:  — 

(1)  An  annual  compulsory  payment  for  every  womaa 
operative  from  15  to  50. 

(2)  By  fines  from  those  employers  who  have  broken  the 
existing  laws.  (1902-3). 

(3)  By  legacies  and  donations. 

The  annual  compulsory  contribution  (No.  i)  is  to  be  paid 
half  by  the  operative  and  half  by  her  employer.  The  opera- 
tive's share  will  be  drawn  from  her  earnings  by  her  employer, 
who  is  forbidden  under  any  pretext  to  take  more  than  the 
specified  sum,  under  a  penalty  extending  to  2,000  lire  (£80). 

Article  5.    Women  operatives  are  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing seven  classes,  according  to  their  salaries :  — 
Class  I.    Up  to  lire  0.60  daily  (about  6d.)* 

2.    From  lire  0.61  to  1.20  (about  6d.  to  iiid.) 
,,    3.    From  lire  1.21  to  1.80  (about  ii^d.  to  is.  s^d.) 
,,    4.    From  lire  1.81  to  2.40  (about  is.  s^d.  to  is.  ii^d.) 
,,    5.    From  lire  2.41  to  3.  (about  is.  iid.  to  2s.  S^d.) 
,,    6.    From  lire  3.01  to  3.60  (about  2s.  5d.  to  2s.  lo^d.^ 
7.    From  lire  3.61  to  4.20  (abt.  2s.  lo^d.  to  3s.  4id.} 


*  The  equivalents  in  English  money  are  given  approximately; 
strictly  speaking,  the  English  shilling  is  equivalent  to  1.25  lire  and  the 
English  pound  equal  to  25  lire. 
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Operatives  who  earn  mora  than  4.20  daily  cannot  under 
the  present  Bill  receive  more  than  those  who  cam  4.20,  and 
they  are  placed  in  Class  7. 

Article  4.  The  amount  each  operative  hai  to  pay  cor- 
reiponds  to  the  class  she  belongs  to. 

Class  I  contribute  annually,  lire  1.20  (ii4d.) 


3.40  (is.  ii^d.) 
3.60   (2s.  loid.) 
4.80   (3s.  lod.) 

6.0  (4s.  9id.) 
7.20     (5s.  9id.) 
8.40     (6s.  9d.) 


The  Fund  gives  to  every  operative  at  child  birth  a  daily 
grant  of  money  subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in  Article  14, 
for  all  the  period  during  which  she  is  obliged  to  abstain  from 
work,  counting  in  the  said  period  the  Feast-days  and  all  others 
in  which  she  would  not  have  worked  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. 

Article  5.  The  amount  of  the  daily  grant,  coresponding 
with  the  class  of  salary  indicated  in  Article  3,  is  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

Classes  i  and  2.    A  daily  grant  of  lire  i    (about  lod.) 


Class 


3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 


1.35  (about  IS.  id.) 
1.80  (abt.  IS.  5id.) 
2.25  (abt.  IS.  lod.) 
2.70  (about  2s.  2d.) 
3.15  (abt.  2s.  6|d.) 


The  Employer,  at  the  request  of  the  Administrators  of  the 
Fund,  must  pay  to  the  operative  the  grant  contemplated  in 
the  present  article  to  the  amount  indicated  by  the  Fund,  which 
will  repay  the  grant  under  the  conditions  established  by  the 
rules. 

Articles  6  to  13  deal  with  stamping  the  receipt  cards;  regu- 
feitions  to  avoid  fraud,  punishments  for  forgery;  the  formation 
of  a  Committee  of  Administration,  on  which  Committee  the 
women  workers  will  have  their  representatives,  and  the 
revision  of  the  Fund  and  its  administration  every  three  years, 
or  oftener  if  necessary. 

Article  15  refers  to  the  operatives  employed  by  the  State 
already  alluded  to. 

Article  14.  By  a  Code  of  Regulations  to  be  approved  by 
Royal  Decree  after  consultation  with  the  Superior  Council  of 
the  Labour  Department,  the  Council  of  Provident  and  Insur- 
ance Associations,  and  the  Council  of  State,  the  basis  shall 
be  established  on  which  the  salaries  are  to  be  estimated  and 
the  rate  of  payments  from  the  Fund  to  be  made,  and  generally 
all  other  rules  necessary  for  the  working  and  management  of 
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the  Fund,  as  well  as  the  penalties  to  be  enforced  for  the  non- 
observance  of  such  rules. 

Article  15  provides  that  the  Bill  shall  become  law  three 
months  after  the  publication  of  the  Regulation  described  in 
Article  14. 

The  Bill  has  not,  however,  yet  been  passed.  Since  its 
introduction  all  that  has  been  done  is  the  formation  of  a  Par- 
liamentary Commission  to  enquire  further  into  the  matter,  and 
to  report.  But  the  country  is  fully  alive  to  the  immense 
importance  of  aiding  the  working  women  to  rear  healthy 
offspring,  and  so  much  has  been  already  written  on  the  subject 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  dropped  now  that  the  need  of  legisla- 
tion has  been  fully  realised. 

THE  BERNE  CONFERENCE. 

At  a  Conference  held  in  Berne  in  September,  1906,  at 
which  there  were  present  delegates  from  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Spain,  Luxembourg,  Holland,  Portugal,  Switzerland, 
and  Sweden,  the  subject  of  night  work  for  women  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  following  rules  laid  down :  — 

(1)  Night  work  should  be  forbidden  to  all  women  in 
industrial  undertakings  where  more  than  10  men  and  10  women 
operatives  were  employed. 

(2)  The  shortest  period  of  night  rest  permitted  must  be 
Ti  consecutive  hours,  and  in  that  11  hours  there  must  be  in- 
cluded the  period  of  time  from  10  in  the  evening  to  5  in  the 
morning. 

Exceptions,  however,  were  made  to  these  rules :  — 

(a)  Night  work  may  be  undertaken  by  women  in  cases 
where  material  will  deteriorate  by  being  left,  or  where  it  is  in 
course  of  manufacture. 

(b)  The  period  of  night  rest  may  be  shortened  in  the 
case  of  those  industries  that  have  their  seasons,  and  also  under 
exceptional  circumstances  and  where  the  production  is  tem- 
porary and  special.  In  such  cases,  the  night's  repose  for  60 
days  in  the  year  may  be  reduced  to  10  hours. 

Each  State  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  defining  what 
it  understood  by  industrial  undertakings. 

DEFINITION  OF  A  FACTORY  OR  WORKSHOP 
IN  ITALY. 

Every  place  where  machinery  is  used  is  a  factory  or  work- 
shop within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  without  any  regard  to 
the  number  of  operatives  employed.  If  there  is  no  machinery 
used,  any  place  where  an  industry  is  carried  on  employing 
normally  more  than  five  operatives  of  either  sex  or  of  any 
age,  comes  under  the  Act. 
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HOME  WORK. 

There  is  no  interference  with  home  work,  but  all  the 
various  manifestations  of  human  activity  directed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  articles  of  commerce  fall  under  the  laws,  and  none  is 
excluded,  whatever  it  may  be,  if  it  is  carried  on  openly  and 
not  in  private  dwellings  or  establishments. 

AGRICULTURAL  WORK. 

At  present  agricultural  work  does  not  come  under  the  Act, 
The  method  of  production  being  so  radically  different  from 
the  great  capitalist  enterprises,  it  would,  it  is  considered,  be 
practically  impossible  to  extend  the  necessary  inspection  to 
small  peasant  farmers  or  to  estimate  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  work  subject  to  changes  in  the  weather  and  to  public  and 
private  economical  conditions. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Italy  is  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
regulating  labour  by  legislation.  She  is  at  present  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  the  balance  even  between  supporting  and 
encouraging  her  industries  and  protecting  the  workers  in  those 
industries.  She  has  set  herself  gradually  to  educate  the 
employers  to  recognise  that  greater  efficiency  may  be  secured 
by  the  age  limit  of  children  being  raised  and  the  hours  of 
work  for  them  and  for  women  shortened.  She  looks  also 
higher  than  this :  to  her  best  statesmen  it  is  a  great  national 
question,  and  it  is  only  doing  justice  to  her  aspirations  to  close 
with  the  words  of  one  of  her  deputies  : — ''A  modern  State  must 
make  the  two  elementary  forces  of  Society — Capital  and 
Labour — converge  for  the  public  good,  and  must  reconcile  the 
immediate  requirements  of  international  competition  with  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  nation,  for  only  by  the  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  vigour  of  her  sons  can  she  hope  for  a 
glorious  future.'' 

For  those  wishing  to  study  this  subject  further  the  follow- 
ing books  will  be  found  useful :  — 

//  Lavoro  delle  donne  e  dei  fanciulli,  E.  Noseda,  Milan. 
Modificazione  alia  Legge  ip  Giugno,  igo2.  Biblioteca  Legale, 
Naples.  Notizie  sulV  Applicazione  delta  Legge  sul  lavoro 
delle  donne  e  dei  fanciulli,  igo^  to  ipoj.  Relazione  al  Parian 
mento  fresentata  delV  On.  Luigi  Rava,  Ministro  di  Agri- 
coltura.  Industria  e  Commercio.  Sul  lavoro  delle  donne  e 
del  fanciulli,  Roma.  Bollettino  delV  ufficio  di  Lavoro,  Roma 
(Monthly).  II  lavoro  delle  donne  e  dei  fanciulli,  Dott.  Emileo 
Gallavisi,  Bergamo.  La  donna  nelV  industria  italiana. 
ufficio  di  Lavoro,  Roma,  190 j.  Notizie  e  documenti  dalV 
Unione  femminile  di  Milano,  ip02.  Annual  Bulletins  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labour,  Washington,  U.S. 
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REPORTS  ON  TRADES. 


Reports  of  women's  work  in  the  following  trades  have 
appeared  in  back  numbers  of  the  Women's  Industrial  News. 
Except  Nos.  8,  13  and  18,  the  enquiries  were  the  work  of  the 
Investigation  Committee  of  the  Women's  Industrial  Council. 
Price  6d.  each,  post  free. 

1.  Fur-pulling  {News,  March,  1898;  Nineteenth  Cetiiiiry,  November,  1898). 

2.  Typing  {News,  June  1898  and  September  1898). 

3.  Boot  Trade  {News,  September  1898). 

4.  Printing  Trades  (i^m^,  Dec.  1398  and  Dec.  1904;  Economic  Journal, 

June  1899). 

5.  Straw  Plait  Industry  {News,  Sept.  1899). 

6.  What  Occupations  are  taken  up  by  Girls  on  Leaving  School  ?  (News, 

March  1900). 

7.  Upholstery  (News,  March  1900;  Open  Doors  for  IVomen  Workers,  1903). 

8.  Birmingham  Pen  Trade  {News,  June  1900). 

9.  Women's  Work  in  Dustyards  {Economic  Journal,  Sept.  1900). 

10.  Cigar-making  {News,  Sept.  1900  and  Dec.  1900,  Economic  Jotirnal, 

Dec.  1900). 

11.  Domestic  Service  {News,  March  1900,  June  1901;  Nineteenth  Century, 

June  1903). 

12.  Pharmacy  (iWzy^,  June  1901). 

13.  The  Clothing  Trade  in  Amsterdam  {News,  Sept.  1901,  Dec.  1901). 

14.  French  Polishing  {News,  March  1902). 

15.  Sanitary  Inspecting  {News,  March  1902). 

16.  Machining  {News,  March  1903). 

17.  Artificial  Flower-making  (iV^wi',  June  1903;  Economic  Journal,  March 

1903). 

18.  Fruit-picking  {News,  Sept.  1903). 

19.  Jewel  Case  Making  {News,  June  1904). 

20.  Embroidery  Part  I.  {News,  Sept.  1904). 

21.  Tailoring  {News,  Sept.  and  Dec.  1905  ;  Economic  Journal,  1904). 

22.  Millinery  {NewSy  March  1906). 

23.  Jewellery  Trades  {News,  March  1907). 

24.  Laundry  Work  {News,  June  1907). 


The  Committee  have  only  partially  investigated  the  following 
trades,  and  the  information  collected  may  be  consulted  in  manu^ 
script  at  the  office,  after  written  application  to  the  Secretary. 


1 .  Lacquering.  7. 

2.  Box-making.  8. 
8.  Military  Cap  Making.  9. 

4.  Dressmaking.  10. 

5.  Mantle-making.  11. 

6.  Military  Tailoring.  12. 


Leather  Working. 

Confectionery. 

Haircutting. 

Boot-making. 

Electrical  Fittings  Making. 

Gentlemen's  Hat  Lining. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Report  on  Home  Industries  of  Women  in  London. 
1908.    yid.  post  free. 

Report  of  the  Conference  on  Unemployment  of  Women. 
1908.   7Jd.  post  free. 


Price  id.  each.    Post  free  ijd.    Uniform  with  this  pamphlet. 


Labour  Laws  for   Women   in  the  United  States,  by  J.  O. 

Goldmark. 

Labour  Laws  for  Women  in  Germany,  by  Alice  Salomon,  Ph.D. 
Labour  Laws  for  Women  in  France,  by  B.  L.  Hutchins. 

Labour  Laws  for  Women  in  Australia  and   New  Zealand, 

by.  B.  L.  Hutchins. 

Women's  Wages  in  England  in  the  I9th  Century,  by  B.  L. 

Hutchins. 


id.  each.     /^^d.  per  dozen.     i/6  per  loo, 


Women  Laundry  Workers  and  Legislation. 


Women  Workers  and  the  Factory  Act. 


How  to  deal  with  Home  Work- 


